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OUR PICTURE. 

In embellishing eacli issue of our maga¬ 
zine with a photograph, our purposes aro 
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manifold. Among other things, by such a 
course we wish not only to add to the beauty 
and intrinsic value of our magazine, but we 
wish to augment its educational usefulness, 
to present studies from various parts of the 
world in the line of industry, art, architec¬ 
ture, horticulture, stock-raising, husbandry, 
natural scenery, views and portraits by 
amateurs, as well as adepts, which shall also 
represent the most interesting of the photo¬ 
graphic processes. This time we draw again 
from our subscribers in the Sunny South, 
and Senor Carlos Hollmund, an amateur 
friend in Laguayra, South America, re¬ 
sponds with a beautiful negative of a scene 
familiar in the cultivation of Coffee. The 
phototype prints were made by Mr. F. Guto- 
kunst, at his extensive now works in Phila¬ 
delphia. Both artists have done splendidly. 
From notes sent us by Senor Hollmund we 
extract the following interesting points: 

CULTIVATION OF COFFEE ACCORDING TO 

PRACTICE ESTABLISHED IN THE ORI¬ 
ENTAL COAST OF LAGUAYRA,! VENE¬ 
ZUELA, SOUTH AMERICA. 

In order to make the mastic (that is, the 
nursery of the tree) in cold (mountain 
ground ov temperate —about level to the sea) 
ground, a most even plot must be selected. 

The coffee grain is taken out of the cherry. 
Each cherry holds, as a rule, two grains, 
exception made of the kind called caracolito 
(very small round grain), of which only one 
grain is obtained in the cherry. 

After the coffee grain has been taken out 
of the cherry, and is what is termed in 
parchment pergamino, it is spread in the 
ground at a distance of fifteen to twenty 
centimetres to the square and covered with 
about one centimetre of earth. If it does 
not rain care must be had to irrigate the 
ground. The best time for this operation 
is in October, at the beginning of the crop. 

As long as the coffee has not sprouted, it 
is advisable to protect it, procuring it some 
close shade, at a height of about fifty to 
seventy-five centimetres, which shade may 
be made to disappear gradually. When in 
a calid (hot) ground the shade must bo kept 
up all the time. 

When the planting is to be made in a 
cold or temperate ground, the woods must 


bo felled generally from January to March ; 
the ground is then prepared in April, and 
in May some shade-giving plant of short 
life can be sown. The best one for the pur¬ 
pose is the plane-tree (banana), for its life 
lasts only from three to four ‘years, just the 
time required for the first shade of the coffee 
tree, which shade must disappear after that 
time. 

The transplanting may be done at about 
one year's time ; according to the fertility of 
the ground—that is, after the small tree has 
four branches or more. 

The holes must be made about nine inches 
deep and at a distance of about three yards 
to the square from each other. Then the 
small plant is most carefully taken from the 
mastic, preserving the roots (which opera¬ 
tion must bo done only just before the plant¬ 
ing), put into the hole and carefully pressed 
into it. 

The best time for doing this is at the 
beginning of the rainy season and at a time 
when the ground feels humid. 

The shade-giving trees (a high tree, either 
guamos or bucares) ought to bo planted at a 
distance of about twelve to eighteen yards 
apart. This can be done at the same time 
or before the transplanting of the coffee troe, 
but never after one year’s time. 

In very good and well-kept ground the 
first cherries will show on some of the trees 
after the second year; but, as a rule, the 
first crop is taken after the third year. 

The time of blossom is from February to 
May, and sometimes the blossom shows 
itself again in Juno or July. It takes six 
to seven months for the cherry to grow and 
ripen, and if the rain is scarce it takes even 
longer. 

As soon as the cherry begins to ripon, it 
must be taken from the tree (cojer), for if 
the weather is fine it is not at all advisable 
for the cherry to stay more than fifteen days 
on the tree, for as soon as it rains it will fall 
to the ground. 

The blossom of the coffee tree opens uni¬ 
formly at the same time on all plantations 
(haciendas) at the same altitude. Its shape 
and color are the same as those of the narcis¬ 
sus-flower and the first day it exhales a very 
pleasing perfume, but it fades on the second 
day. 
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The cherry grows with a green color, and 
as it is ripening it changes to yellow, which 
color gradually darkens until it gets to bo 
entirely cherry red , which is the sign of its 
, being ripe. 

The same day the coffee cherry is taken 
from the tree (which is termed cojar); it 
must be freed from the hull (descerezar) and 
it is not at all advisable to let pass the sec¬ 
ond day without doing it. 

The day it is taken out of the cherry the 
grain is left without any water until the 
next day, when it is put into a tank with 
just sufficient water to allow of its being 
moved with sticks. After it has been well 
beaten around the water is removed and a 
fresh quantity supplied, repeating this opera¬ 
tion three times. 

If the beating has been well done the 
fourth time fresh water is supplied to the 
coffee it will look quite clear. Before re¬ 
moving the third water the foam must bo 
taken away, as well as some shells and dried 
grains which may swim on the surface of 
the water. Aftor this the grain must be 
sifted, which is generally done by a ma¬ 
chine. 

The next operation now is the spreading 
of the washed coffee grain in the largo yards 
(patirs), which must be done thinly so that 
the water may evaporate as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. 

Then it is deposited in large rooms, and 
after the third day it is spread again in the 
yard and exposed for about five to seven 
hours to direct sun heat. This operation is 
repeated for about six days. 

Now the coffee is ready to be threshed 
(trillar). The instruments used for this 
purpose must be made of soft wood only and 
of no other material. 

Care must bo taken that the coffee does 
not get wet again after having been washed 
and dried, for this will injure it and give it 
that sickly, whitish color, instead of the nice 
greenish bright color good coffee is bound 
to have. 

When the grain is ready to be threshed 
it is best to expose it to the rays of the sun 
for two days, and then without its getting 
cool, it must be put into the threshing- 
machine. 

From the thresher it is taken to the ven¬ 


tilating-machino, so as to free it by means 
of a current of air, from the small particles 
adhering to it, and then again to the 
thresher in sufficient quantities so as not to 
break the grain. 

This operation called rethreshing (retril- 
lar) is of much less duration than the first 
one, for its purpose is mainly to polish the 
grain. Then it is ventilated again and 
finally picked up (escojer). 

The medium, or average, production of a 
coffee tree is of about one-half a pound per 
tree. Its life is not less than fifty years. 
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